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A SKETCH OF THE MORAVIAN ACTIVITY IN 
NEW SWEDEN AND ITS VICINITY. 

Were it possible, at this late date, to ascertain with a 
measurable degree of certainty just when Count Zinzen- 
dorf's thoughts were first turned to the region of the 
Delaware, as affording a fitting scope for evangelistic 
efforts of the most liberal kind, the inquiry would doubt- 
less be attended with interest. Certain it is that George 
Boehnisch was dispatched to investigate the religious 
needs of the German emigrants in 1 734, and Spangenberg 
after him in 1735. And certain it is that the latter, in 
his memorable report to the Pilger Gemcine at the close 
of the year 1739, forged the links riveted at the Synod 
at Gotha, which were to for ever connect the Unitas 
Fratrufn with the religious development of the American 
Colonies. 

Whether, as some have surmised, the young Count's 
philanthropic interest in those emigrant compatriots of 
his who had penetrated the primeval forests of the West, 
dated from boyhood's days, when as a pupil in Francke's 
paedagogium he became aware of urgent requests dis- 
patched to Halle for pastors and teachers on behalf of 
these adherents of the Augsburg Confession in the New 
World, the records do certify us that a considerable por- 
tion of the fifth to the fifteenth sessions, i. e., June 14 to 
19, of the Synod of the Brethren held in 1740, in the 
grand salon of the Hotel Ziim Mohren, at Gotha, a 
gathering graced by the presence of the prince of Ger- 
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man poets as an interested visitor, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of prospective activity in America, to be under- 
taken by Bishop David Nitschmann and by Zinzendorf 
himself, with the assistance of a corps of coadjutors then 
selected. 

There intervened journeyings hither and thither, to be 
sure, important deliberations, such as those of the Lehr 
Synode at Marienborn, December 5 to 31, 1740, and a 
temporary period of activity at Geneva, not to mention 
the memorable experiences at the Synodical Conference 
in London in September following. Nevertheless a 
longing for the privilege of personally advancing the 
cause of Christ and of promoting true unity amongst 
believers in the Colonies, seems to have become an up- 
permost yearning of Zinzendorf's. Led by it, he arrives 
in Philadelphia during the month of December, 1741, in 
the most opportune time. Antes has issued a call for 
evangelical union amongst the Germans of Pennsylvania, 
which indicates where he may join his endeavors with 
those of a kindred soul. Into the budding project the 
exiled Saxon nobleman casts himself with all the ardor of 
his enthusiastic nature. He is scarcely back from naming 
the new Moravian settlement in the Forks of the Dela- 
ware, on Christmas Eve, when on New Year's Eve he 
preaches in the Reformed Church at Germantown on 
I Tim. 3 : 16, and during the next three days is a leader 
at the first of the Pennsylvania Synods — that splendidly, 
even if prematurely, conceived evangelical alliance of 
German speaking Christians in Pennsylvania. A master- 
mind in the successive meetings of this body at Falkner's 
Swamp, on January 13; at Oley, February 10; at 
Germantown, March 10, April 7 and May 5, and at Phila- 
delphia, June 2, each session lasting three days, Zinzen- 
dorf also addresses open letters to adherents of various 
creeds and shades of opinion, urging union. After Easter 
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comes his formal call as pastor of the Lutherans of Phil- 
adelphia, a call which he accepts on May 30 in virtue of 
his admission to the Lutheran ministry by the Faculty of 
Tubingen years before. In accordance with his utterly 
unsectarian spirit he agrees to serve without pay, after 
formally renouncing his rank and title in the house of the 
Governor and in the presence of leading officials of the 
Colony. And in the same spirit he erects on Race Street 
a church at his own expense, and seeks to supply neigh- 
borhoods destitute of Gospel privileges with evangelists 
who shall serve free of charge. In this the Moravians 
are ready to heartily co-operate, and with a purpose as 
far as possible removed from a desire for sectarian ag- 
grandizement. Their number has been materially in- 
creased by the arrival of a company of fifty-six persons 
who reached Philadelphia via New York, on June 7, 
1742. This body of emigrants, and several like it in 
succeeding years, is known as a "sea congregation," 
from the fact that these several companies of colonists 
were regularly organized as congregations and main- 
tained discipline and worship so as to form a floating 
church during the long and tedious westward voyage. 

It was one of this First Sea Congregation, Paul Daniel 
Bryzelius," who inaugurated the work of the Brethren's 
Church in New Jersey, not to gain adherents for 
the denomination, but purely to lead souls to Christ, 
though in this very respect misunderstandings on the 
part of others gave occasion for much maligning and 
bitter opposition. 

Born in 1713, at Haradshammer, in the diocese of 
Linkoping, in Sweden, he had studied at the University 
of Upsala. Just when and where he had become iden- 
tified with the Moravians, does not clearly appear. On 
January 4, 1743, as one of his last transactions before 

" In 1760 he left the Brethren and joined the Lutherans. Died, 177 1. 
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leaving Pennsylvania, Zinzendorf, as bishop of the Unitas 
Fratrum, had ordained him a presbyter at Frankford, 
and commissioned him for special service amongst his 
fellow-countrymen who had settled in New Jersey. 

As far back as 1638, the Swedes had established them- 
selves on both sides of the Delaware River; but the 
Governor of New Sweden, his excellency John Printz, 
had returned home in 1652, and three years later doughty 
Peter Stuyvesant, with his seven ships and six hundred 
men, made himself master of the situation and absorbed 
New Sweden into the New Netherlands, until in turn 
Sir Robert Carr, nine years later, unfurled the standard 
of his Britannic majesty, Charles the Second, who in 
naming the colony east of the Delaware designed it to 
be a memorial of the gallant defense of the most im- 
portant of the Channel Islands against the Parliament 
and Oliver by Sir George Carteret, one of the patentees 
of the new principality. 

Sweden's lamentable failure to secure the integrity of 
her colony had its counterpart in a lack of provision for 
maintaining the pastoral succession in the parishes estab- 
lished by the authority of the Archbishop of Upsala. 
Independent development had not been attained, yet a 
prompt filling of vacancies by the dispatch of duly ac- 
credited theologians from the home land had not been 
achieved. 

In consequence of this lack of expeditious over-shep- 
herding, the good people of Racoon and Penn's Neck 
had been without the due exposition of the Word, and 
the fitting enjoyment of sacred rites and ordinances for 
quite a period. For in 1 741, their pastor, Peter Tranberg, 
had found it expedient to accept a transfer to the vacant 
Christina parish, and Olaf Malander, his destined suc- 
cessor, had not enjoyed, ordination owing to the death of 
pastor Drylander, who with Tranberg had been commis- 
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sioned to impart this formal admission to holy orders. 
Not empowered to administer the sacraments, save that 
of baptism in cases of urgent necessity, he had rendered 
ministrations that were at best partial, for only ten 
months. Hence religious destitution, actual and abso- 
lute in degree for a considerable season, had been expe- 
rienced in the aforesaid locality. 

When, therefore, in January, 1743, Bryzelius proposed 
to supply the need, pastor Tranberg accorded him a 
hearty and fraternal welcome. The house of Joran Kyn, 
near Maurice River, being open to him for the purpose, 
he preached his first sermon with acceptance, on' January 
26. Nor did he confine himself to the Swedes. 

A neglected German Lutheran Church, near Cohansey 
Creek, possibly the present Bridgetown, was opened to 
his ministrations, so that Leonard Schnell^ was sum- 
moned thither to assist him. For the Swedish churches 
at Racoon, Noraticons and at Penn's Neck — the latter 
the tract between Salem Oeek and the Delaware — were 
his proper sphere, and additional appointments were be- 
fore long made at Wicacoa, Manathanim, Ammas' Land, 
Potomack and Kalckenhucken. At the first mentioned 
place Bryzelius received and accepted a formal call from 
thirty-three members of the congregation, and moved 
thither with his family. For almost a year he served this 
parish on Beaver Creek to the satisfaction of a majority 
of the people in this vicinity ; but trouble was in store. 

On the twenty-third of December, 1743, excitement 
ran high in the community. Two months before this 
Magister Naesman had come from Sweden to America 

' Born in Anspach ; came to Pennsylvania with the First Sea Congrega- 
tion ; evangeUst, chiefly in Southeastern Pennsylvania; ordained presbyter 
by John De Watteville, Spangenberg and Cammerhofif, October 27, 1748, 
during the Synod at Bethlehem ; subsequently joined the Lutherans and 
preached at Macungie and Saucon. 
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as pastor of the Swedish Church in Philadelphia, though 
he had not as yet succeeded in calling a parish meeting, 
this gathering not being destined to come ofif until March 
26 of the year following. Now this dignitary effected a 
forcible entrance into the church at Racoon, on the day 
before Christmas Eve, and there and then fulminated his 
denunciations against Bryzelius. The majority of the 
community, however, upheld the man whom they regarded 
as having been lawfully called and settled over them as 
their pastor, so that Naesman's challenge of Bryzelius to 
produce his parchment as a Master of Arts failed to prove 
as impressive as had been expected. The next move of 
the new claimant was to employ fifteen stalwart clubmen, 
some of whom are gravely credited with a true Celtic pen- 
chant for the logic of the stick, thus to adduce an argu- 
mentum gravius in the settlement of the question of min- 
isterial precedence. Their efforts to shut out the choice 
of the people from the exercise of what they conceived to 
be rights duly conferred upon him by themselves, in virtue 
of the neglect of dignitaries across the Atlantic, resulted 
in a disturbance of the peace ; and, on complaint of the 
members of the congregational consistory, the Gover- 
nor lodged the fifteen doughty supporters of the Magister 
in jail. 

Next March, however, a certain tavern-keeper, whose 
custom had begun to feel the disastrous effects of the 
Moravian's preaching, made alliance with the evangelist's 
opponent, and entered complaint against him as "a com- 
mon breaker of the king's peace," alleging that his ser- 
mons had been the source of disturbances. When 
Bryzelius was given a hearing before Judge Hingsman, 
of Gloucester, though defended by no lawyer, this gentle- 
man saw into the animus of the suit, and gave him per- 
mission to continue to preach meantime at Penn's Neck 
and Maurice River, on his giving a verbal promise to 
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appear at the next session of the court. Nor did the 
grand jury then find a true bill against him, but in a 
friendly manner advised a desisting from ministrations 
at Racoon, until the points at issue had been adjusted 
by arbitration. And until this settlement of the difificulty 
the Society of Friends offered to accommodate him and 
his people, by placing a meeting-house at his disposal. 
The thoughtful kindness was accepted, and larger con- 
gregations than ever gathered. But the most complete 
vindication of the course and conduct of Bryzelius came 
at a later date, when his erstwhile opponent apologized 
for his procedure. 

Just when Bryzelius and his coadjutors ceased to 
officiate is uncertain. Acrelius, in his "History of New 
Sweden," mentions that Laurence Nyberg,' when shut 
out of his church at Lancaster, in 1744, came hither, and 
that Abraham Reinke,** the record of whose official acts 
in these parts reaches from 1745 to 1752, also preached 
in this region in August of this year. Yet these were 
scarcely fixed and permanent appointments, for the 
records of the "Pennsylvania Synod," held at Frederick- 
town, Pa., in March, 1745, refer to a formal request for a 
preacher on the part of the Swedes of Maurice River, 
Penn's Neck and Racoon. Not resting content to ne- 
gotiate only in writing, a deputation moreover previously 
proceeded for this purpose to Bethlehem, in order to ar- 

' See Biographical Note, p. 54, Vol. IV of The Transactions. From 
1752-1755, it appears that Nyberg served the Church in Dublin, Ireland. 

« Son of Peter Reinke, merchant, and Magdalene, m. n. Petersen, born 
at Stockholm, April 17, 1712. Student at Jena, 1735, a member of Christian 
Renatus Zinzendorf's brotherhood there. At Marienborn, 1741. Active in 
London and Yorkshire, 1741-1744. Comes to America with Spangenberg, 
November i, 1744. Minister at Nazareth, 1744-1747, itinerating also in New 
Jersey. Ordained presbyter by Spangenberg and Bohler, February 7, 1745, 
at Bethlehem; Philadelphia, 1747-1749; Lancaster,. i749-;75o; Philadel- 
phia, 1751; itinerant, 1753-55; Bethlehem, 1755-1760, serving amongst the 
rest as archivist. Died at Bethlehem, April 7, 1760. 
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range the details of the appointment. For the Bethlehem 
Diary, which, on January 24, notes that certain Swedes 
bitterly regret the departure of Bryzelius from their 
vicinity, chronicles, on February 13, the visit of two 
Swedes from Maurice River and Racoon, "two chief men 
among their people, for their own profit and to bring a 
call signed by twelve men," soliciting the permanent min- 
istrations of Brother Reinke. 

Their visit led to his being formally appointed to the 
work of the ministry in the Jerseys. But ill health, a 
feature which figures prominently in the records of the 
early Moravian undertakings of this Colony, apparently 
notable in those days for its fever-breeding capacity, ren- 
dered his stay a brief one. Nyberg took his place. 

In fellowship with him were associated in the ensuing 
years a band of efficient and energetic evangelists, chief 
amongst whom were Sven Roseen,' Thomas Yarrel,* 
Owen Rice' and Joseph Powell.* The ministers sta- 

5 Born October 17, 1708, at Tokarp, near Gothenburg, Sweden ; studied 
at Upsala and Jena and in the Moravian Theological Seminary at Lind- 
heim ; 1747, came to America; itinerated in Pennsylvania, Jersey from 
Cape May to Pawlin's Kill and in Maryland ; ordained a deacon by John 
de Watteville, Spangenberg and Cammerhoff, October 28, 1748; 1749, re- 
tired owing to ill health ; died at Maguntschie (Emmaus) December 1 5, 
1750. 

* An Englishman; came with First Sea Congregation, 1742; 1755-1751, 
itinerates in Jersey and Staten Island; 1751, minister at Newport; 1757, 
New York City; 1756, returns to England; minister at Ayr, 1767; Malmes- 
bury, 1768; Bath, 1771; Bedford, 1781. 

' Born at Haverfordwest, Wales ; came with First Sea Congregation, 1742 ; 
itinerates in Jersey and New England and minister in Philadelphia; ordained 
at the same time as Roseen ; 17 50-1 7 54, New York City ; 1754, returned to 
Europe, and served various congregations in England and Ireland amongst 
the rest Kingswood, 1758; Leominster, 1759; Bath, 1765; Bristol, 1767; 
Gracefield, 1778; Devonport, 1780; Gomersal, 1783; died at Gomersal, 
Yorkshire, March 12, 1785. 

^ Born near Whitchurch, Shropshire, England, 17 10; came to America in 
1742; itinerant on the Neshaminy, in Dansbury, N. J., Staten Island, Long 
Island, and Maryland; ordained a deacon May 24, 1756, at Bethlehem, by 
Hehl ; missionary amongst the Indians and in the West Indies ; died Sep- 
tember 23, 1774, at Sichem, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 



tioned in Philadelphia also itinerated hither. In fact, 
if the next fifteen years are embraced in one survey, the 
records show that in addition to the before-mentioned, 
the following also rendered service: Daniel Neubert,' 
John Okely," David Bruce," Andrew Ostrom," Joseph 
Shaw,'^ Christopher Pyrlseus,'* James Burnside,'^ Matthew 

♦ Born March 4, 1704, at Konigswalden, Saxony ; 1730, joined the Breth- 
ren at Herrnhut ; labored in Holland, and assisted in building Heerendyk 
and Pilgerruh ; 1742, came to Bethlehem; served in Philadelphia, and vari- 
ous country congregations; ordained August, 1754, at Gnadenhiitten on the 
Mahoning, by Spangenberg and others; 1764, retired to Nazareth; 1772, 
moved to Bethlehem ; died at Bethlehem, January 3, 1788. 

" Born May 26, 1721, at Bedford, England. Came to America with the 
First Sea Congregation ; itinerated in Pennsylvania and Jersey ; ordained De- 
cember 23, 1751, at Bethlehem, by Spangenberg and Hehl; for many years 
scrivener and conveyancer for the Economy at Bethlehem ; 1774, commis- 
sioned Justice of the Peace by Governor Penn ; during the Revolutionary 
War became Assistant Commissary in the Continental service ; 1780, settled 
at Lancaster, Pa.; died May 15, 1792, in Lancaster County. 

" Born at Edinburgh ; joined the Brethren in 1740; accompanied Zinzen- 
dorf to America in 1741 ; elder of the English congregation at Nazareth ; 
itinerates amongst English-speaking settlers ; 1749, missionary amongst the 
Indians at Wechquetank, where he died, July 9, 1749. 

" A member of the German Society, organized in London by Zinzendorf, 
in 1737; came to Pennsylvania in 1743; withdrew from the Church in 1746. 

'5 Born in London ; designed for the Church of England, but prevented 
by sickness from completing his studies ; surveyor ; came to Pennsylvania 
with the First Sea Congregation ; served at Shekomeko and in Jersey ; 1747, 
to the West Indies as a missionary, perishing at sea in October. 

'< Born April 25, 1713, in Voigtland ; an alumnus of Leipzig; came to 
America in 1740; ordained February 12, 1742, at Oley, Pa., by Zinzendorf 
and Nitschmann ; 1742, assisted Zinzendorf in Philadelphia; 1743, studied 
the Mohawk language in the Indian country ; 1744, opened a school to pre- 
pare missionaries for service amongst the Indians; 1749-50, taught in the 
Boys' School at Fredericktown ; November, 175 1, sailed to England, where 
he labored amongst the rest at Gomersal, 1757 and 1763; Mirfield, 1757 
and 1762; Wyke, 1760; Kingswood, 1766; in 1770 he returned to Germany; 
died May 28, 1785, at Herrnhut. 

■5 Born in the County of Meath, Ireland, June 1708 ; a member of the An- 
glican Church, and well educated ; emigrated to Georgia, 1743; became ac- 
quainted with the missionary John Hagen, and in 1746 joined the church at 
Bethlehem ; itinerated amongst English speaking colonists ; bought a tract 
on the Manocacy near Bethlehem in 1749, and farmed there till his death, 
1755; was the first representative of Northampton Co. in the Provincial As- 
sembly, being elected a member at Easton in 1752. 
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G. Gottschalk,'^ Matthew Reutz,'^ Lewis Hiibner/^ George 
Neisser,'9 James Greening''" Charles Godfrey Rundt/' 



'* Born September 8, 1715, at Arnswalde in Brandenburg; joined the 
Brethren at Marienborn, 1740; German preacher in London, England, 1744; 
later served in Schleswig, at Berthelsdorf and Herrnhut ; came to America 
in January, 1747; itinerated in Pennsylvania, Jersey, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; died at Bethlehem, August 5, 1748. 

■'Came to Pennsylvania in 1743; 1744. ^^ Nazareth; 1745, Bethlehem; 
1746, Philadelphia; 1747-1749, at Bethlehem; ordained a presbyter October 
27, 1748, at Bethlehem, by John de Watteville, Spangenberg and Cammer- 
hof; 1750, Monocacy (Graceham), Maryland; 1751, Heidelberg; 1752-53, 
itinerates in New Jersey ; died October 7, 1753, at Oldman's Creek, while 
preaching. 

■* Born at Rommelshausen, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, on December 10, 
1717 ; came to Philadelphia, 1739 '< was converted through the preaching of 
Zinzendorf there and at Oley, joined the church at Bethlehem, October 2, 
1743; 1746 itinerated in New Jersey; 1748, in New England as far as 
Boston ; accompanied Bishop Nathanael Seidel on a visitation to Surinam ; 
1757 employed in the school at Bethlehem ; in October removed to Naza- 
reth; 1763 undertook the management of the pottery in Bethlehem; died 
at Bethlehem, September 23, 1796. 

"' Born April il, 1715, at Sehlen, in Moravia. His parents emigrated to 
Herrnhut in 1723, with his j4randmother Judith, daughter of George Jaschke, 
of Sehlen. He was one of the original occupants of the first house in Beth- 
lehem, having come to America as one of the colony to Georgia in 1735, 
and to Pennsylvania in 1737. He was the secretary of a number of con- 
vocations of the " Pennsylvania Synod " and was the first diarist, school- 
master and postmaster at Bethlehem, and served many of the American 
congregations, having been ordained a deacon October 27, 1748, by John 
de Watteville, Spangenberg and Cammerhof, at Bethlehem, and a presbyter 
on January 19, 1755, at Bethel, by Spangenberg and Hehl. Died in Phila- 
delphia November i, 1784. His remains were reinterred at Bethlehem, 
October, 1886. 

" An apothecary in London ; came to Pennsylvania with the " Second 
Sea Congregation," in 1743. 

" Born May 31, 1713, at Konigsberg, Prussia; served sixteen years in a 
Holstein regiment as musician, his instrument being the hautboy, and went 
through many campaigns of the War of the Austrian Succession; 1747, 
joined the Brethren at Herrnhut; 1751, called to America; 1752-1755, itin- 
erated amongst the Indians; ordained a deacon August 17, 1755, at War- 
wick, by Hehl; 1756-1758, at Lancaster; 1759-1762, itinerated in country 
congregations in Pennsylvania, and Director of the Schreiber-Collegium at 
Bethlehem ; 1763, itinerated in New Jersey and about Philadelphia ; died 
August 19, 1764, at Bethlehem. 
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Hector Gambold,''' John Wade,^' Richard Utley/^ Joachim 
Senseman,^^ John Leighton,"* Jacob Rogers,''^ Reinhard 
Ronner""' and Otto Krogstrup.^^ Amongst their appoint- 

"• Born at Puncheston, Pembrookshire, Wales, September 4, 1719; came 
to America with the First Sea Congregation, 1742; 1743, New York City; 
1748, Philadelphia; then serving at Oldman's Creek, N. J., in the Oblong, 
New York, and on Staten Island ; retired to Bethlehem ; died there Novem- 
ber 10, 17S8. 

"s A member of the Moravian congregation in London ; came to Penn- 
sylvania, 1746; itinerated among the Friends in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, and served at Penn's Neck, Pile's Grove, Racoon, Maurice River, 
Burlington and Trenton ; was ordained in 1749, 

'* Born February 22, 1720, in Yorkshire, England; 1743, came to Penn- 
sylvania ; itinerant about Neshaminy ; teacher at Fredericktown and Oley ; 
ordained a presbyter August 14, 1746, at Philadelphia, by Spangenberg; 
minister and itinerant in Jersey, Newport, R. I., Philadelphia, Bethabara, 
Salem, N. C. ; 1771-1774, warden at Salem, N. C. ; died October 9, 1775, 
at Salem. 

"s Came from Hesse Cassel to Pennsylvania in 1742, with the " First Sea 
Congregation;" 1743-1755, missionary to the Indians; one of the few who 
escaped from the massacre at Gnadenhutten on the Mahoning, November 
24. '755; ordainedf a deacon in 1749; died as a missionary in Jamaica, 
W. I., 1772. 

=* Born in Dundee, Scotland, December 8, 1706; losing his parents at an 
early age, became to London in 1723, a baker by trade; was converted 
through the instrumentality of Molther, 1739 ; 1742, employed in the school 
at " Lamb's Inn " (Broadoaks in Essex) ; came to Pennsylvania with the 
"Second Sea Congregation," 1743; served in the school at Germantown ; 
itinerated in Maryland, New England and the Oblong, N. Y.; served also 
in Bethlehem and Philadelphia. His last post was at Maurice River. Here 
he was overtaken with a stroke whilst in the pulpit on August 3, 1755. 
Being removed to Bethlehem, he improved slightly, and was able to go out 
of doors for a time during the Summer of the following year, but suffered a 
relapse, and died on August 23, 1756. 

"7 A deacon of the Anglican Church in Bedford, who became associated 
with the Brethren about the year 1738 ; preached at Ockbrook, 1740; Bristol, 
1746; London, 1751 ; in 1752 came to America; minister in Philadelphia 
and New York; 1758, called to Bethabara, N. C, as rector of " Dobbs' 
Parish;" 1760, Philadelphia; 1762, returned to England ; 1764, minister at 
Bedford; 1768, Malmesbury. 

=* Came to Pennsylvania in 1742; ordained in 1743; served the Church 
in Philadelphia, Tulpehocken, Muddy Creek, the Jersey Minnisinks and 
Warwick; missionary on St. Thomas, 17 50-1 7 5 5. 

*» Born August 18, 17 14, on the island of Fiinen ; became a Lutheran 
minister ; joined the Brethren at Herrnhut in 1748 ; came to America, 1753 ; 
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ments, the chief were those of the Three Rivers, Lewes, 
Duck Creek, Maurice River, Penn's Neck, Racoon, 
Cohansey, Ammas' Land, Calkoen's Hook, Cape May, 
Egg Harbor, Bridgeton, BurHngton, Middletown, Tren- 
ton, Crosswicks, Maidenhead, ("ranberry, Princeton, 
Brunswick, Walpack and Pawlin's Kill. 

Nothing could have been further removed than prose- 
lytism from the aim of these evangelists. To draw men 
and women into conscious personal fellowship with 
Christ — that was all ; not to attach them to the Moravian 
Church as such. "We seek not yours, but you," could 
be said by these men with literal truth. Compensation 
was neither asked nor expected. Though dangers were 
sometimes braved, as in crossing the Delaware when 
great cakes of ice floating down stream in a Spring 
freshet crunched the sides of some primitive ferry ; 
though wearisome fatigue was the common portion of 
the often foot-sore itinerant, and the discomforts of lodg- 
ing in rudest cabins by night and of toiling through 
swampy wildernesses by day, were a frequent experience, 
and the coarse jibes of unsympathetic, sneering, godless 
men often accorded their message a dispiriting reception, 
compensation was not in consequence sought by drawing 
upon the good-will of those who did appreciate the un- 
selfish heralding, through channels that would have been 
natural had there been the propagandist's zeal for organi- 
zation. The evangelists were content to be at no charges 
amongst those to whose highest good they ministered, 
satisfied with a most frugal support furnished them by the 
industrious artisans and laborers who were practicing 
equal self-abnegation at the settlements in the Forks of 
the Delaware, that the word of God might be free to all 
in the land. To certify believers of their sure portion in 

served in Philadelphia, Lititz, Graceham, York and Lancaster; was a gifted 
preacher ; died at Bethlehem, October lo, 1785. 
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Christ, and to alvaken those who slumbered in unrepent- 
ant sinfulness, was the aim of these early Moravian pio- 
neers in the Jerseys — not to make proselytes for the 
Moravian Church. Indeed, the gathering of kindred 
souls into congregations that should form an integral 
part of that communion, was seemingly almost forced 
upon them, whenever it did take place. 

Anything like permanence,, or formal organization, ap- 
parently transpired only at the following five places : 
Maurice River, Penn's Neck, Walpack, Pawlin's Kill, 
Racoon and Oldman's Creek or Pile's Grove — or, as it 
•was later designated, Woolwich. 

Bryzelius was identified with the erection of a church 
at Maurice River, in Cumberland County. No descrip- 
tion of any of these primitive sanctuaries in the Jerseys 
is extant, to the best of the writer's knowledge. But, to 
judge from its counterpart in Pennsylvania, it is prob- 
able that it was a plain log house, having the interior 
completely ceiled with boards that were smoothed by 
hand labor, as were those of its flooring. Small and 
rudely made window-sashes doubtless held the few panes 
of glass that lighted the plainly furnished room. Behind 
an unpretentious table, at one end, draped in black cloth, 
and raised one step from the floor, stood a quaint chair 
of ancient pattern. Possibly a feeble little spinet fur- 
nished instrumental accompaniment to the voices of those 
who sang the solemn chorales of the Fatherland. The 
seats of the worshipers, the sexes sitting apart, were 
plain wooden benches, as like as not without even the 
superfluity of backs for support — all luxury being es- 
chewed by the plainly clad, hard-working folk, who knew 
best the prose of life. At the proper juncture in the 
service, a "diener," or other functionary, received the 
offerings in a velvet bag affixed to a wooden handle of 
sufficient length to reach to the extremity of each bench. 
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In prayer, they devoutly knelt on the scrupulously clean 
floor, strewn with fresh white sand, did not merely go 
through the form of bowing as they sat. Appeals to the 
heart, not ornate flowers of rhetoric to amuse the intel- 
lect, chiefly characterized the exposition of the Word. 
And yet, unadorned and simple as it all was, great must 
have been the rejoicing in the vicinity when on December 
1 8, 1746, this primitive meeting house was solemnly 
dedicated to the worship of the Triune God, by Reinke, 
Rice, Reutz and Nyberg. Thereafter the second named 
preached here every third week, and was soon able to 
report to a Synod at Bethlehem that a schoolmaster was 
desired for the children of the congregation, it being 
estimated that fifty or sixty scholars might be secured, 
were a school established. 

Next year, to the very day, Nyberg, Reinke and Rice 
pleasantly celebrated the anniversary of this dedication 
by a similar act of consecration. About thirty-six miles 
northwest of the former church, and possibly on the site 
of Fort Elfinsboro, between Salem Creek and the Dela- 
ware, the Hopman, Van Immen, Kyn, Petersen, Kemp, 
Cobb and Mullica families had erected a church, known 
as that of Penn's Neck, the membership of the congre- 
gation being reported within a twelvemonth afterwards 
at thirty-five, one of whom was an Indian, Shiloh by 
name. 

Congregations were also organized at Walpack, fifteen 
miles east of Dansbury, in the Jersey Minnisinks, and at 
Pawlin's Kill still farther north. At the former Joseph 
Shaw was stationed, and its people had participated in 
the Synods at Philadelphia and Creutz Creek, in 1746. 
The latter was in a neighborhood predominantly Ger- 
man. Whether a permanent pastor was stationed there 
previous to 1755, is uncertain. The minutes of the 
Elders' Conference at Bethlehem mention the filling of 
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preaching appointments by Bailey and Brandmiiller'" 
from the mother congregation, the former holding forth 
at Dansbury in addition. On November lo we read, 
"Bailey is to be installed by Gottlieb at Pawlin's Kill." 
Yet that his residence there was permanent, is scarcely 
to be credited, for the atrocities of the French and Indian 
wars necessitated a calling in of evangelists from all ex- 
posed frontier posts, the church at Dansbury, on the 
Brodhead tract, for example, which had been dedicated 
by Abraham Reinke on May 19, 1753, being given to 
the torch by the Indians in December, 1755, and the 
mission there in consequence abandoned. 

The church at Racoon, on Beaver Creek, after being 
closed to the Brethren for upwards of four years, was 
reoccupied by them in March, 1748, services being con- 
ducted in Swedish, and at a later period in English. At 
the time of its reopening there were twenty-four mem- 
bers. Preaching appointments here were frequently 
filled from Philadelphia by Nyberg, Eric Westmann,^' 
James Greening, Abraham Reinke, Cornelius Sturgis''' 
and Richard Utley.^^ 

But it was the church at Pile's Grove, or Oldman's 
Creek, or Woolwich, seven miles from Penn's Neck, 
dedicated by Bishop Spangenberg in 1 749, which was to 
have the most prolonged annals. At this time it reck- 
oned twenty-nine members, amongst the rest one Sam- 
son, a slave of Samuel Lynch. In the early fifties the 

3° See Biographical Note, p. i6, Vol. 11 of the Transactions. 

3' Emigrated to Pennsylvania, December, 1746 ; missionary in St. Thomas, 
1749, after being ordained, February 16, 1749, at Bethlehem, by John de 
Watteville and Cammerhof; served till 1750; returned to Pennsylvania, 
and later went back to Europe ; 1765, one of the founders of Sarepta ; 1769, 
missionary in Guinea. 

3" A member of the Philadelphia congregation in 1749. 

3' A member of the Church in Yorkshire, England. Came to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1743 ; itinerated on Long Island, Staten Island and in Jersey ; or- 
dained 1747 ; in 1767 was minister of " Dobbs' Parish," N. C; died at 
Salem, N. C, 1775. 
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name of Hector Gambold is associated with this charge, 
and after this BryzeHus ministered for a brief period. 
But regular records and permanent local work can 
scarcely be traced with accuracy prior to the days of 
Nicholas Henry Eberhart,^* a Dane from Copenhagen, 
who was ordained in 1754, and is known to have resided 
here as pastor loci ten years later. Extensive awakenings 
were reported in October, 1 768, at the Synod of Lititz, 
as a result of the labors of the itinerants in the Jerseys, 
and a petition addressed to that assemblage, to have the 
Oldman's Creek congregation formally recognized as an 
integral factor in the Unity of the Brethren, was favor- 
ably entertained. With the consequent reorganization 
came also a change of ministers, Frederick Schmidt^^ 
succeeding Eberhardt in 1 769, and being destined to live 
through the eventful days of the Revolution, being in 
charge until September, 1783. That due admission into 
the bonds and fellowship of the Unity was more than 
a mere form for the little community of about a hundred 
and twenty members, appears from their response to 
the appeal for aid which sounded from congregation to 
congregation within that brotherhood, after the Cossack 
Rebellion in Astrachan wrecked the settlement at Sarepta 
on the Volga, in 1774. In June of the following year, 
though the parsonage is about to be rebuilt, causing an 
indebtedness of £\6, and despite the mutterings of the 
approaching storm at home, these Jersey Moravians add 
as their mite £,z 2s. bd. towards the re-establishment of 
the outpost for missionary activity amongst the Tartars. 
Schmidt's diary occasionally echoes the clash of arms, 
and notes the effect of the operations upon the routine 
life of the country folk and on the dispensation of the 

3* Born March 23, 1723, at Copenhagen; studied theology; ordained 
deacon, January 19, 1754, at Bethel, by Hehl ; served in Nazareth Hall, 
1757 ; minister at Oldman's Creek, Pachgatgoch, etc. ; also warden at Lititz. 

35 See Biographical Note, p. 87, Vol. IV of the Transactions. 
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means of grace. Especially from September to Decem- 
ber, 1777, the holding of stated services must of neces- 
sity suffer from irregularity. But to quote the Diary: 

Thursday, September 11. — All day long there was a 
strong cannonading, and afterwards we heard that a 
battle had taken place between the two armies at the 
Brandywine River. 

September 26. — Came Bro. Miller, the bookseller, from 
Philadelphia. 

September 2j. — Bro. Nicholas Garrison and wife came 
from Philadelphia as fugitives. Bro. Miller was lodged 
with Mrs. Gill, and the Garrisons stayed with us. There 
is great disquiet and talk of flight in the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

October i. — All are in alarm. Bro. Miller leaves for 
Reading. An English troop has landed three miles from 
here. 

October 22. — Fearful cannonading shook the house 
like an earthquake. (It was the action at Red Bank.) 
Many Hessians were killed. 

On Friday, December 5, twenty American militiamen 
were quartered in the parsonage. So also in February, 

1778. 

February 2§, 1778. — Over two thousand English troops 
pass, on their way to Salem. The house was full of sol- 
diers — polite, but carrying off trifles. 

February 26. — The Garrisons leave for Bethlehem, 
having been here several months. There is talk of 
flight amongst the neighbors. Myself and wife are de- 
termined to remain. 

May 10. — Many militiamen were at the services. 

yune 12. — A skirmish took place near by between the 
English and the militiamen ; one of the latter was killed. 
A report was spread that the English were about to 
march through Jersey, to kill and to set fire to everything. 
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June 21. — We heard this week that the Enghsh troops 
have left Philadelphia and are jnarching towards New 
York. 

yune 28. — This week harvest commenced. There is 
promise of a good yield. 

October ./. — A new alarm. English troops have landed 
at Egg Harbor, and many of our local militiamen have 
been ordered thither. 

Yet this does not prevent a visitation being made by 
Bishop Ettwein, who is at Oldman's Creek from October 
31 to November 2. Nor does it deter people from com- 
ing to the stated services from a considerable distance, 
since, on November 29, the presence of several is noted 
whose homes were at Salem, fourteen to fifteen miles 
away. But in 1 780, reference is had to the difficulties of 
travel and the interruption of communication with the 
outside world, owing to the destruction of the bridges 
in consequence of warlike operations. Complaint is also 
made with regard to the onerous pressure of war taxes, 
as interfering with contributions to religious causes. The 
winter following was one of exceptional severity, the 
very ink in Pastor Schmidt's inkstand freezing. At the 
close of the war the membership of the congregation is 
reported at 134, a number which is only once again 
reached ; for the removal to Philadelphia of young people 
in search of work and such who were anxious to push 
forward in the world, sadly depleted the ranks, nor was 
recruiting rapid under the church rules which now pre- 
vailed throughout the Unity. 

Yet Francis Bohler,^* who succeeded Schmidt in 1 783, 
and served until 1793, was not without encouragement. 



3' Born September i, 1722, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a brother of the 
Bishop; 1742, joined the Brethren at Herrnhaag; 1748, in England ; 1752, 
called to America; ordained a deacon May 16, 1757, at Bethlehem, by his 
Brother Peter; 1757, minister at Hebron; 1762, Graceham ; 1765, Sichem; 
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He could report to the Ministerial Conference, held from 
June II to 14, 1786, "Our meetings are well attended, 
although not only by our own members, but also by Pres- 
byterians, Methodists and Quakers. Frequently the 
neighboring towns are visited and meetings held. The 
attempt to begin week-day meetings has not proved suc- 
cessful. About twenty children attended the school, and 
once in a fortnight a meeting is held for them. A be- 
ginning has been made towards the erection of a new 
church. The congregation consists of 30 communicants, 
54 society members and 88 children." Just when this 
brick sanctuary which replaced the ancient log meeting- 
house was dedicated to sacred use, the present writer 
has not been able to discover. Frequent attacks of ma- 
larial fever — an endemic malady of those parts, it would 
appear, in the colonial era and early days of statehood — 
and the death of his wife on November 8, 1 793, caused him 
to surrender the post into the hands of Frederick Moehr- 
ing," after ten years of severe toil. The "Inventory of 
the movables belonging to the Brethren's House on Old- 
man's Creek, Woolwich Township, etc., made November 
5, 1793," tells a story of Spartan simplicity and a matter 
of fact absence of those luxuries which our more sybaritic 
generation classes amongst its common and almost es- 
sential comforts. Not a few necessaries withal are de- 
nominated "old," and there is a penchant for articles 
that are "small." 

Mcehring's labors seem to have moved along the same 
lines as his predecessors, more or less distant parochial 
visitation, coupled with preaching within the homes of 
those with whom he then lodged ; desultory maintenance 

1773, Hope, N. J. ; then in New York State; 1775-1777, at Gnadenhiitten 
on the Mahoning; 1777, Emmaus; 1779, Gnadenhiitten; 1783-1793, Old- 
man's Creek N. J.; 1793, at Bethlehem; died at Lititz, June 4, 1806, while 
on a visit. 
37 See Biographical Note, p. 410, Vol. II of the Transactions. 
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of a congregation school, and an imitation, as close as 
might be, of all the unique features of the ritual charac- 
teristic of the settlement congregations. One of his 
official letters, a couple of years after his settlement, 
affords a delicious glimpse at the naive resolution of a 
good, pious soul, whose standard of morals, like that of 
her contemporaries, makes it appear that after all a con- 
siderable progress has been achieved in the education 
of the popular conscience during the hundred years that 
have intervened. It reads in thiswise: "Sister Barnes 
has taken a ticket in the Canal Lottery, with the pur- 
pose, if she draws a sufficient prize, of building a meet- 
ing-house with it, and then inviting the Brethren to send 
a preacher." {Quaere. — Assuming that Sister Barnes 
should have drawn a prize that could not have been con- 
sidered sufficient to warrant the carrying into effect of 
her worthy purpose, what a predicament must she have 
found herself in, when it should come to the disposal of 
insufficient moneys ?) 

Between Moehring's removal in 1 798 and the year 
1 800, a vacancy in the pastorate seems to have occurred, 
the Rev. John Meder,^^ of Philadelphia, occasionally filling 
the pulpit and administering the sacraments. If the nego- 
tiations with the governing board at Bethlehem, which 
followed, afford a fair ground for inference, deficiency of 
ministerial support most probably had something to do 
with the vacancy. In April, 1 800, a request for a pastor 
is signed by sixteen people of Woolwich, as the congre- 
gation is now usually denominated, the names Guest, Van- 
neman, Eastlack, Wood, Avis, Derickson, Madeira and 
Taylor being prominent. On the part of the authorities 
at Bethlehem, the Rev. John Frederick Friiauff^' now 
makes a personal inspection and reporting favorably, 

3' See Biographical Note, p. 50, Vol. IV of the Transactions. 
3» See Biographical Note, p. 148, Vol. IV of the Transactions. 
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Samuel Towle/° previously a missionary in Labrador 
and in the West Indies, receives and accepts the call. 
But the subscription list of 53 names scarcely furnishes 
an adequate salary, and, despite the removal of the par- 
sonage to a more healthy place in 1801, ill health is 
superadded. So in December, 1802, he removes to 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

Nor does the effort made in the following Spring by 
John Caspar Freytag''" result in any more decided per- 
manence. Disabled in Autumn by severe sickness, he 
is practically incapacitated for pastoral work for months, 
and in the following March receives permission to retire 
to Bethlehem. 

For a time occasional ministrations are rendered by 
Joseph Zaslein,'''' the pastor in Philadelphia. The last 
transaction recorded by him in the old church book is the 
baptism of a child, Joseph Holmes, son of Israel James 
and Elizabeth (Avis) James, on September ib,, 18 10. 
Already in 1 807 a notice appears of services being held 
in the church by Methodist ministers — to the dissatisfac- 
tion of good brother Andrew Vanneman, who writes that 
he has prohibited the widow who served as care-taker, 
from making such a disposal of the edifice unless per- 
mission is granted from Bethlehem. For his part he 
would once more like to see a pastor stationed amongst 
them. But it was not to be. Too large a proportion of 
the members had meantime moved away, especially to 
Philadelphia. 

*" See Biographical Note, p. 412, Vol. II of the Transactions. 

■" Born January 6, I'/Sg, in Saxony ; 1796, teacher at Bethlehem ; ordained 
May 8, 1803, at Bethlehem, by Loskiel ; 1803, minister at Oldman's Creek ; 
T804, living at Bethlehem ; 1805, minister at Gnadenhiitten on the Mahon- 
ing ; 1818, retired to Cherryville, Northampton County, Pa., where he died, 
April 3, 1 82 1. 

*' Born April 11, 1770, at Basel, Switzerland ; 1800-1803, teacher at Naza- 
reth Hall; ordained May 8, 1803, at Bethlehem, by Loskiel; 1803-1812, 
minister in Philadelphia; subsequently joined the Lutheran Church. 
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When in May of 1827, the Rev. Lewis David de 
Schweinitz/' as Administrator and member of the gov- 
erning board, visited the locaHty, he found a number of 
persons who remembered the labors of the Brethren with 
affection ; but their name had become a reminiscence, and 
when seven years later the Episcopalians requested the 
use of the church, there was no reason why it should not 
be granted. And so ended the connection of the Mora- 
vian Church with New Sweden and the Jerseys, until 
modern home missionary activity once more planted the 
banner of the conquering Lamb beyond the Delaware. 

" Born Feb. 13, 1780, at Bethlehem, Pa.: Educated at Nazareth Hall, 
Pa., and in Germany ; teacher at Niesky ; chaplain of the Single Brethren 
at Gnadenberg, 1807; chaplain and warden of the Single Brethren at 
Gnadau, 1808; 181 2-1821, Administrator of the Unity's property in North 
Carolina; 1821-1834, pastor at Bethlehem, Pa., and Proprietor and Admin- 
istrator of the Unity's property in the North ; delegate of the American 
Moravian Church at the General Synods of 1818 and 1825, at Herrnhut. A 
distinguished botanist, he received the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Kiel in 1812. He was consecrated a Senior Civilis at Herrnhut on Aug. 
18, 1825, being the last representative of that degree. As Administrator 
and Proprietor, he was ex officio a member of the governing boards of the 
Moravian Church, South and North Died at Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 8, 1834. 



